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Church and State—Some Current Issues 


Public attention was called a few days ago to the relation of the churches to the task which the federal 
government has undertaken in the building of civilian morale. The LaGuardia incident was only one 


among many evidences that no clearly defined policy of church-state relationships exists. 


This is 


particularly apparent in the field of public education. 


The central idea running through this issue is the dis- 
parity between theory and practice in the area of church- 
state relationships. In general, controversy in this area 
proceeds on the assumption that a definite principle of 
separation governs the relations of the two institutions. 
It is to this principle that appeal is commonly made, on 
behalf both of religious liberty and of the independence 
of government from ecclesiastical pressures. The actual 
situation seems to be quite different. 


Mr. LaGuardia’s Sermon Outline 


When Mayor LaGuardia in his capacity as United 
States Director of Civilian Defense sent to members of 
the clergy an abstract of a suggested sermon to be preached 
on November 16, designated as Freedom Day in Civilian 
Defense Week, vigorous criticism came from certain 
sources on the ground that this was an unwarranted in- 
terference on the part of the state with the affairs of the 
church. Little, if any, objection was found to the sermon 
itself. Indeed, Mr. LaGuardia was given credit for having 
distributed a pretty good sermon. The chief point of the 
criticism, as formulated by certain prominent churchmen, 
was that this was an attempt at dictation from Washington 
as to what the minister should preach. They saw in it a 
threat of approaching coercion on the part of the state. 

It is not our purpose here to discuss the merits of this 
contention but rather to call attention to the fact that, 
broadly speaking, the sermon seems to have aroused no 
strong feeling on the part of the clergy. When it is re- 
called that the appointment of Myron Taylor as President 
Roosevelt’s personal representative to the Vatican aroused 
very considerable protest on the part of Protestant clergy 
and that even the proposal to include lay employes of the 
churches under the coverage of the Social Security Act 
raised cries of infringement of the principle of separation 
of church and state, the reception accorded this sermon 
is noteworthy. Many ministers were disposed to regard 
it as unwise because of the sensitiveness of the religious 
leadership of the country with reference to anything 
savoring of governmental pressure. For the most part, 
however, so far as the press reveals the attitude of minis- 


ters, they were inclined to regard the incident as nothing 
to be excited about. Apparently many were impressed 
with the fact that any such initiative on the part of a 
totalitarian government would have been in the nature of 
a command rather than a suggestion. Probably also the 
fact that the sermon was to be on religious freedom af- 
fected the general reaction. 

At the same time, the Mayor’s letter and the sermon out- 
line it contained were part of an effort to promote civilian 
defense and it is perfectly patent that the use of the ser- 
mon was expected to be a definite contribution to the 
development of civilian morale. As such it was appar- 
ently viewed by the clergy at large without any excitement, 
and indeed many welcomed it. 

Perhaps the incident is best understoood by reference 
to the common practice in this country on the part of 
the American pulpit of criticizing the government with 
great freedom. It is probably true that the most vigorous 
criticisms of a move of this kind by the government come 
from people who prize very highly their privilege of criti- 
cising in the pulpit or the religious press any act of the 
federal government which they think unsound and con- 
trary to the public good. 

It is a question whether the practice which obtains in 
the country, particularly on the part of liberal Protestant 
leaders, of criticising the government at will and bringing 
the most vigorous pressure to bear upon state action can 
be regarded as consistent with a policy of separation of 
church and state in the traditional sense. One has only 
to recall the traditional position of the Protestant church 
in Germany in according to the state entire freedom from 
pressure in political affairs to realize the fundamental 
difference between that policy and the practice which 
has grown up in America. It would seem, therefore, that 
if we are going to continue to use the term “separation 
of church and state” to describe the existing situation in 
this country it needs to be redefined. There is no sugges- 
tion here that the values which it is sought to preserve 
by this formula are any less important than they ever 
were; the intention is rather to point out the lack of de- 
finitiveness in the formula and the want of clarity as to 
its implications. 
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Religion and the Public Schools 


The relation of the church to the state in the field of 
public education and the place of religion in the public 
school program continue to be matters of public concern. 
Here again the situation lacks clarity. In general, the 
effort to compensate for the secular character of public 
education has been taking the form of week-day religious 
schools operated on time “released” by the public schools. 
A report’ recently issued by the United States Office of 
Education reveals that a substantial growth has taken 
place latterly in the number of school systems where such 
a plan is in operation. As of January, 1940, 357 school 
systems reported 164,013 elementary and high school 
students attending week-day classes. One hundred thirty- 
one other school systems reported the existence of such 
a plan but did not give the figures. Four-fifths of the 
total attendance figure represented elementary school pu- 
pils and one-fifth high school pupils. 

The numbers are not large but the trend is apparently 
upward. Particular significance attaches to the fact that, 
while only eight states, Hawaii and the Philippine Islands 
report legislative authorization for the release of public 
school pupils for the purpose of religious education, 38 
states actually report one or more school systems as 
having adopted the plan. Manifestly in many of the 


states a permissive policy obtains. This would not be so ° 


significant if the released-time plan did not involve in 
some degree definite collaboration between church and 
state. This is particularly true of this plan in cases where 
school credit is given for work done in the religious 
schools. The credit feature apparently in some instances 
_ criticism and in other instances occasions no con- 
ict. 
Sharp controversy has arisen in New York State over 
the Coudert-McLaughlin Law which makes it mandatory 
upon a school system to release school children for re- 
ligious education when their parents request it. In this 
case the issue of credit is not raised. The tension, which 
seems to have been much more marked in New York City 
than elsewhere in the state, apparently reflects the mixed 
character of the population racially and religiously. 


What Is a Public School? 


For a long time it has been apparent that a wide range 
of practice exists in the schools themselves with reference 
to the use of religious subject matter and the inclusion 
of religious ceremonies in the school program. One of 
the obstacles to intelligent and dispassionate discussion 
of the whole problem is the lack of data. The following 
instance is cited not as in any sense typical but to illus- 
trate the extent to which departure from what is regarded 
as the normal American pattern can go. 

The Supreme Court of Missouri recently handed down 
a decision in Harfst v. Hoegen, in which the Court was 
called on to determine whether a particular school was a 
public school within the meaning of the law and entitled 
to state aid. The school was owned by a Catholic parish 
and the school board of the district had engaged as teach- 
ers nuns who were Sisters of the Most Precious Blood. 
The Court described the situation in these words: “We 
find the usual school day commencing with prayer in the 
morning. After prayer the pupils are marched, one room 
at a time, to the Catholic church next door for Holy 
Mass. After Mass the pupils are marched back to their 
school rooms where they receive religious instruction. In 
this they study the Catholic catechism and the child’s 


1Weekday Classes in Religious Education. Bulletin 1941, No. 3. 
Federal Security Agency, U. S. Office of Education. 


Catholic Bible. On one or two days of each week the 
parish priest gives religious instruction to the pupils in 
the midmorning, either at the church or in the schoolhouse 
chapel. On Friday afternoons the pupils are again 
marched to the church for confession. In the quarterly 
‘Teacher’s Report to Parents’ the subject ‘Religion’ is 
included under ‘Branches Pursued’ and a grade in this 
subject is given to each pupil.” Of course the Court was 
obliged to find that this was not a public school but the 
fact that the question should have been raised is striking 
evidence of the lack of any universal understanding or 
agreciuent as to policy. 
The Indianapolis Experiment 


In sharp contrast to the situation above described is 
the approach that is being made by the public school 
system of Indianapolis, introducing in entirely non-secta- 
rian fashion definitely religious elements into the school 
program. The following quotation from an announcement 
sent out to principals and teachers in the school system in 
November, 1940, indicates the nature of the undertaking. 

“Throughout the last year a committee of teachers and 
principals has been giving careful consideration to ways 
and means whereby our responsibilities to this phase of 
teaching can be met. The committee has unanimously 
agreed that there are certain elements of religious litera- 
ture and music which should be known by all pupils in 
the schools; that we should make certain that every child 
knows certain passages of religious literature, a selected 
group of religious songs, and pictures which are accepted 
as a part of the cultural heritage of all educated people. 
Proceeding upon this thesis, the committee is recom- 
mending that as a beginning of such a program the list 
of materials mentioned herein be made a matter of mem- 
orization by all pupils in the schools by the time they have 
completed the sixth grade. 

“The committee recognizes that the rote memorization 
of these selections does not necessarily insure achievement 
in the direction of ethical character. The value of mem- 
orizing good poems and literary gems is so commonly 
recognized, however, that the committee has taken its 
cue from such procedures which are already generally 
accepted. For this reason it wishes to include in the 
— program materials which are taken from the 

ible.’ 

Among the Biblical passages selected for memorization 
are The Lord’s Prayer, Psalms 1, 23, 100, and a number 
of the well-known excerpts from the Book of Proverbs. 

Among the hymns are Come Thou Almighty King, O 


Worship the King, and the Doxology (Old Hundredth). 


A number of famous pictures are listed including sev- 
eral Raphaels, Watts’ Sir Galahad, Hofmann’s Christ in 
the Temple, Leonardo da Vinci’s The Last Supper, and 
Washington at Valley Forge. 

A Responsibility of the Educational Profession? 


In an address delivered before the Missouri State 
Teachers Association at Kansas City Charles Clayton 
Morrison, the editor of The Christian Century, analyzed 
this entire problem under the caption “The Inner Citadel 


of Democracy.” * According to Dr. Morrison, the task of 


de-secularizing education is one of “separating the com- 
mon subject matter of religious faith from its sectarian 
variations.” He put this task up to educators themselves. 

“I affirm,” he said, “that this thing can be done, and 
that the teaching profession can do it. It will require the 
same kind of professional training—-specialized training— 


2The address is published in two parts in The Christian Century 
for May 7 and 14, 1941. 
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that is now given to the pedagogy of other subject matters. 
I should like to see some teachers’ college inaugurate such 
a course—a course in the pedagogy of religion, designed 
to train teachers in the technique of presenting religious 
subject matter in public schools in a manner which should 
elicit the support of virtually the whole community. The 
time has come to break the taboo against religious in- 
struction in the public schools. If the churches are not 
able to propose a way by which this absurd interdiction 
can be broken, then let the teaching profession challenge 
them by showing that it can be done, and how. Nothing 
would bring the clergy to their senses on this question so 
quickly as for the teaching profession to come to its 
senses first! 

“Note carefully: I do not advocate the teaching of 
religion by teachers who are not specifically prepared for 
this work. In all this vast assembly of ten thousand 
teachers I doubt if any of you is now equipped to teach 
religion in the public schools. Such teaching of religion 
involves, first, the selection and standardizing of a body 
of subject matter and, second, the development of an 
objective pedagogical technique. This can be provided 
only in the colleges where teachers receive their other 
pedagogical training. What I am urging is that some 
teachers’ college shall project a course in the teaching of 
religion where the subject matter may be defined and the 
technique developed.” 

A striking commentary on secular education was made 
by Professor Paul Tillich of Union Theological Seminary 
in an address given at a symposium held by the Teachers 
Guild Associates on April 30 in New York City. After 
distinguishing between two types of knowledge concerning 
religion which he called knowledge about religion and 
knowledge out of religion, the former theoretical and the 
other interior to the religious life itself, he said: 

“No individual—or mass—psychology can penetrate 
through the surface of man’s consciousness without deal- 
ing with the function of the religious symbols and emo- 
tions, even in a, superficially seen, atheistic mind. It gave 
me a shock when I first experienced in this country how 
consistently and carefully all elements of religion were 
operated away from the picture of man and history in 
our school teaching, and how distorted, consequently, these 
pictures became. Not in the name of religion and, cer- 
tainly, not in the name of the churches, but in the name 
of a true representation of human civilization teaching 
about religion must be demanded. 

“And such a teaching could give even more than a 
dead knowledge. It could awake interest, sympathy for 
the values and truths contained in the religious classics 
as the teaching of secular classics is supposed to awake 
sympathy and to communicate ideas and motives. This 
far instruction about religion can go. But no farther. 
.. . For knowledge out of religion is the interpretation 
of a given religious reality to those who live in it or are 
preparing to enter into it. And such a work could be 
done only if all teaching is related to the ultimate concern 
of our existence, that is to religion ; for religion is nothing 
except this ultimate concern. 

“An example from a country in which religion was a 
main subject in all school teaching may show up my 
point: In my childhood I lived and attended the public 
school in a small East-German town, where the whole 
life was related to the only church of the town, situated 
in its very center, physically and spiritually. The school 
teaching in all its section was determined by the Christian- 
Protestant interpretation of life and world. And, conse- 
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quently, the religious instruction was not theoretical but 
existential, in spite of all its methodical shortcomings. 
The same kind of teaching, on a usually higher methodi- 
cal level, was done in the big cities, amongst the millions 
of working-class children who never experienced religious 
life of any kind, who were educated in indifference or 
hatred towards the church and all it stands for. And 
here the religious instruction had no existential meaning 
at all. It was knowledge about religion, quickly forgotten, 
not knowledge out of religion.” 


An Opposite View 


In justice to those who are quite critical of such state- 
ments as those above quoted and also in order to make 
the latter clearer by contrast, a quotation is given below 
from Dr. Horace M. Kallen of the New School for Social 
Research in New York. It is taken from an address given 
in Atlanta on February 3 before the Council of Jewish 
Federations and Welfare Funds. Dr. Kallen writes as a 
Jew but also as a scholar and an educator. He takes an 
individualistic view of human relations and a pluralistic 
view of culture. 

“Democratic society,” he said, “is a society based on 
the equal right of different people freely to live and to 
grow according to their differences. It is a whole which 
supports no special interest of those composing it, but 
maintains the equal liberty of all such interests to achieve 
whatever power and influence they are capable of, not 
through privilege, not through invidious advantage, but 
on their merits. It assures them opportunity to try, in 
fair competition, without fear or favor, to do the same job 
better than their competitors. . . . Upon this foundation 
it conducts its economy as free enterprise, its science as 
free inquiry and free thought, its religion as free con- 
science, its arts as free expression and communication. 
The culture of such a society is necessarily a pluralistic 
culture, a confederation and self-orchestration of these 
variables and differentiations into a stream of living ever 
freer and more abundant. Democratic government is the 
arm with which democratic society provides itself to keep 
the bed of this stream open and secure, to safeguard the 
equal right of different individuals and associations of 
individuals. Its task is dual, at once that of a roadbuilder 
and a traffic cop.” | 


Trends in British Thought 


It has been earlier pointed out in this Service that 
many British churchmen are expressing a concern similar 
to that of American writers over the secular quality of 
education in the common schools. The Headmaster of 
Rugby, Hugh Lyon, has contended that only in the so- 
called public schools (the English equivalent of the Amer- 
ican private boarding schools) can a way of life be devel- 
oped through education which has sufficient continuity 
and integration to be characterized as religious in any 
adequate sense. The most fundamental religious educa- 
tion, he says, “is given neither in the class-room nor in 
the chapel, though these must make their indispensable 
contribution. It is absorbed in the atmosphere of the 
school’s life, conveyed by tradition, by example, by the 
implicit acceptance of a Christian outlook, in numberless 
ways which evade definition.” 

That the concern for religion in education is not naive 
or socially reactionary is suggested by the following pas- 
sage in the Christian News-Letter for April 9, 1941: 

“There is no use shutting our eyes to the fact that the 
attitude of the Church of England in the past has bred in 
a large number of minds a suspicion that behind the re- 
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ligious demand there lurk unavowed, and, to a large ex- 
tent, unconscious, sectional and social interests. Elemen- 
tary teachers who favor religious instruction want at the 
same time to be assured that it will not lead to a return 
to a thraldom from which they- have escaped by their 
own organized efforts. There is also in many quarters 
a suspicion that the demand for the teaching of Christian- 
ity, on the ground that it is the basis of our civilization, is 
confused in the minds of a good many people with the 
quite different idea that it is the basis and bulwark of 
the existing social order. If Christian teaching is identi- 
fied with the maintenance of the status quo the opposition 
of those who are dissatisfied with things as they are must 
be expected.” 

A fundamental issue in the philosophy of education is 
raised in another passage in the same article: 

“Tt has been a chief weakness of education in recent 
times that it has tended to consist in the teaching of a 
variety of separate subjects and skills without any unifying 
principle. The Nazis and Communists have swept all 
this away and gone to the opposite extreme of making 
the indoctrination of the rising generation with a particu- 
lar view of life the primary purpose of the school. What 
should be our aim in our own national education? It can 
hardly be expected that the full Christian interpretation 
of life can be made the basis of national education in a 
society in which profound disagreements exist regarding 
the ultimate meaning of life and human destiny. There 
is a deep cleavage between those who look on Christianity 
as a revolutionary movement of secular reform and those 
who regard it as committed to the still more revolution- 
ary doctrine that the true setting and framework of 
human life is not simply this earthly sphere but a larger 
and greater destiny, and that just for that reason the 
dignity and worth of all men must be given proper recog- 
nition in society.” 

And here is an interfaith declaration which reflects a 
sort of Protestant-Catholic front in relation to education, 
signed by what is described as a representative group of 
ministers and laymen in the Church of England, certain 
Free Churches and the Roman Catholic Church: 

“We recognize the need of more adequate provision for 
the training of young people, and we welcome the fact 
that the government is concerned about the problem. 

“Since our country claims (rightly, as we believe) to 
be fighting for the preservation of Christian standards 
of life, it is absolutely essential that the young people of 
today shall nave adequate opportunities of learning what 
Christianity means. 

“Christianity consists fundamentally of certain beliefs 
about God and man; and it is out of those beliefs that 
Christian standards of conduct grow. 

“It is our conviction that to give young people no re- 
ligious background is not merely to ignore the Christian 
religion; it is essentially to encourage an atheistic out- 
look. 

“The maintenance and application of Christian beliefs 
demand the practice of private prayer and public worship ; 
and Christian principles of life cannot long continue, even 
among ourselves, without such religious acts. Nothing 
should, therefore, be done which will, by interfering with 
Sunday worship, give the impression that the worship of 
God is of no importance. 

“We feel compelled to resist any demand by the state 
to claim the whole time and leisure of youth ; and we urge 
that any organization which provides for the training of 
young people should use its influence to encourage rather 
than discourage Christian worship. 


“We are convinced that Christian laymen and laywomen 
are doing work of real national importance when they help 
in the training of young people. We would encourage them 
to volunteer for service in the training and leadership of 
Youth Organizations.” (Reported in the Methodist 
Recorder for March 13, 1941.) 

This is, of course, frankly sectarian as we would under- 
stand it in America. What the Jewish and non-religious 
reaction to it has been is not known here. 


An Interfaith Exploration 


Whatever the merits of issues discussed in the preced- 
ing article, the growing interest in interfaith rela- 
tionships is significant and seems bound to contribute 
something toward the solution of the problem. A very 
interesting experiment was conducted in this area in the 
High School of Hunter College, New York, which is a 
tax-supported institution, by Mrs. John Matthew, instruc- 
tor in the social sciences. A class in Problems of Ameri- 
can Democracy included a study of the church in its pro- 
gram. The place of the church as an institution in demo- 
cratic society, its role in the national life, past and present, 
changes current within the church itself and its attitude 
toward the major contemporary problems were exam- 
ined. 

The class conferred with representative clergymen of 
the three major faiths. At a Jewish synagogue the rabbi 
explained the symbolism of the Temple and the essentials 
of Judaism, tracing its historical development and influ- 
ence. Basic beliefs common to all three faiths were 
pointed out. Similarly, at a Catholic Church, the priest 
elucidated the Catholic faith. He showed its historical 
development from Judaism, explaining that the Mass re- 
tains the elements of the early worship. At the Protestant 
Church visited the minister emphasized, in spite of its 
many sects, the basic principles upon which Protestantism 
rests. He showed the church activély at work on a varied 
program, expressing its democratic function by tackling 
the problems both of the individual and of society and 
reaching all ages and groups. 

An unanticipated aftermath of each visit was the dis- 
satisfaction of first the Jewish, then the Catholic, and 
finally the Protestant girls with the exposition of their 
own faiths, and the interest and lucidity with which they 
set about correcting the felt deficiency. The result was 
a shared opinion that the three faiths have more in common 
than in difference, that all are struggling for essentially 
the same good and that all are inseparably bound in a 
great democracy-huilding effort. The class was then 
ready for factual discussion of the church as an institution 
in democratic America. This phase of the study was 
greatly facilitated by the observations and exhibits of six 
students who had been investigating church activities, 
inspecting libraries, gathering literature and questioning 
church leaders. 

It was illuminating to find all three faiths undertaking 
the same problems in much the same ways and to note 
in how many important issues of American life the church 
was actively aiding. Whether the difficult question af- 
fected marriage, family or child life, education, strikes, 
wages or other labor problems, social security, unemploy- 
ment migrant workers or sharecroppers, cooperatives, 
race relations, clean government or municipal administra- 
tion, the church was found deeply engaged in the search 
for a solution. As an organized molder of intelligent 
public opinion, the church was a revelation to most of the 
students, the instructor reports, and many had been skep- 
tical at the outset. 
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